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We have shown that they occur in countries — Syria, India, 
Africa, Peru, where neither Celts nor Scythians ever put their 
foot. 

We shall now conclude by extracting the following eloquent 
passage from Mr. Dennis' Cemeteries of Etruria. " This form of 
sepulchre (the cromlech) can hardly be indicative of any race 
in particular. The structure is so rude and simple that it 
might have suggested itself to any people, and be naturally 
adopted in an early state of civilisation. It is the very arrange- 
ment the child makes use of in building his house of cards. 
This simplicity accounts for the wide diffusion of such monu- 
ments over the old world ; for they are found in different 
climates and widely distant countries, from the mountains of 
Wales and Ireland to the deserts of Barbary, and from the 
western shore of the Iberian Peninsula to the steppes of Tartary 
and the eastern courts of Hindostan. They are found on 
mountains and in plains, on continents and in islands, on the 
sea coast and far inland, by the river and in the desert, solitary 
and grouped in multitudes. That in certain instances they 
may be of the same people in different countries is not to be 
gainsaid, but there is no necessity to seek for one particular 
race as the constructors of these monuments or even as the 
originators of the type." 

The Honorary Secretary read the following paper : — 

VIII. — Remarks on Mr. Hodder Westropp's Paper on Cromlechs. By Col. 
A. Lane Fox. With a Map of the World, shewing the Distribution 
of Megalithic Monuments. 

Mr. Westropp's paper appears to me to be one of great in- 
terest as a basis for discussion, although I differ from him in 
some of his conclusions, which I think are hardly supported by 
the facts which he has adduced. 

In order to illustrate Mr. Westropp's paper, and, at the 
same time, to explain my own views on the subject, I have 
shaded a skeleton Map of the World to shew the distribution 
of megalithic monuments, the materials for which I have taken, 
partly from Mr. Westropp's paper, and partly from other 
sources. In this map I have made some additions to the loca- 
lities mentioned in the paper, which are necessary in order to 
shew the continuous distribution of these structures. Thus, 
for instance, in the neighbourhood of Tripoli and for some dis- 
tance along the African coast to the eastward of that town, 
Barth discovered megalithic monuments resembling Stone- 
henge in character ; he also observed stone circles as low down 
as the neighbourhood of Mourzouk : these connect the monu- 
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merits in Algiers with those occurring to trie eastward in Pales- 
tine. They occur also in the Islands of Malta and Gozo. In 
the Canary Isles stones of this description are known to have 
been used by the natives in fighting duels, each co batant 
standing on a stone. They are found also on the north coast 
of Africa as far as Tangier and the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Further eastward than Palestine, in the province of Fars in 
Persia, Sir William Ouseley saw a large monolith ten or eleven 
feet high, surrounded by a fence of large stones, called by the 
natives " Stone of the Fire Temple", and at Darab to the east- 
ward of that province, stone circles have also been discovered. 
To the south of the Caspian Sea, between Tauris and Casbin, 
Chardin also noticed large stone circles in 1672. It is impor- 
tant that these Persian examples should not be omitted in 
tracing the distribution of megalithic monuments, because they 
serve as connecting links between Palestine and India, and 
lead to the inference that whenever this country, about which 
so little is now known, becomes more thoroughly explored, 
similar remains will be found continuously throughout that re- 
gion, in all places where suitable materials for the purpose are 
to be had. 

Sir Walter Elliot, at the last meeting of the International 
Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology, told us that they occur 
all over Southern India, from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, 
and probably in Upper India also. Mr. Bruce Foote, at the 
same meeting, contributed an important fact to our knowledge 
of these monuments, tending to fix their period in the order of 
sequence by observing, that the Laterite deposits of Madras 
which he had explored, and in which he had discovered a num- 
ber of quartzite implements of the drift type, was surmounted 
in many places by a superficial deposit, containing polished or 
ground stone implements, and with which were associated stone 
monuments of the class now under consideration. Finally, 
Colonel Forbes Leslie, in his important work on the Early 
Races of Scotland, mentions that stone circles occur in Ceylon 
surrounding the grave hills. 

Between Ceylon and the stone circles mentioned in the 
paper as occurring in the Penrhyn Islands, there is a great gap 
in our present information respecting the distribution of these 
monuments ; but I should be sorry to affirm that they do not 
occur in any of the Asiatic Islands. In the Fiji Islands, how- 
ever, the missionary Williams gives an illustration of certain 
monoliths which are regarded as the abodes of a goddess, for 
whom food is prepared, and the origin of which is unknown. 
Our Assistant Secretary, Mr. J. S. Lamprey, also drew the 
attention of the International Congress at Norwich to the men- 
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tion made by T. H. Hood, in his notes of a Cruise in H.M.S. 
Faivn, of Stone Circles in Strong's Island, Paadsen, Easter 
Island, and Waihu, "All tradition of the origin of which is 
lost, and the natives regard them as the work of their God- 
like ancestors, who fished up the very islands from the bottom 
of the ocean." He also mentioned the occurrence of huge 
monoliths in Tiuian in the Ladrone Islands. From these facts 
it appears quite possible that, as we know many funereal and 
other customs belonging to the American continent are found 
to occur in the Pacific Islands ; so also there may be a chain 
of connection across the Pacific with those stone monuments, 
which, as we have heard in the paper, are now found to exist 
in Peru. 

Turning again to Europe, it is important that the limits of 
the distribution of these monuments should be more clearly 
defined than the author has attempted to do in his paper. It 
will be seen, on reference to the map, that, commencing in 
the south-west of Europe, they are found in Andalucia, in a 
continuous line with those occurring on the north coast of Africa; 
also in the provinces of Alentijo and Beira, and a few in 
Estramadura, Traz os Montes, and Minho. In Prance they are 
found chiefly, if not exclusively, in the southern and western 
departments, in Aveiron, Cantal, Tarn, Tarn et Garonne, in 
Arriege, and in the neighbourhood of Perpignan, in Poitou and 
in Brittany, in the department of Eure et Loire, and in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. In England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
they are found abundantly, but chiefly on the western coasts. 
Prom thence they extend to Denmark and the upper provinces 
of Holland and Germany, the southern extremity of Sweden, 
and the eastern coast of the Baltic, including Esthonia, Livonia, 
and Kourland. To what extent this distribution may have 
been affected by the destruction of these monuments, during 
cultivation, in the central parts of Prance, England, and Ger- 
many, is a point that it may be difficult now to determine ; but, 
making due allowance for the possibility of such having been 
the case, it remains sufficiently evident that they belong chiefly 
to the region of the sea coasts, and that they are entirely want- 
ing in Finland, in Russia (with the exception of the Baltic 
coast), in northern Sweden and in Norway, in Germany, south 
of Berlin, in the central and eastern departments of France, 
and in Spain (with the exception of Andalucia) .* Some few ex- 

* The attention of the International Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology 
was especially drawn to this coast- wise distribution of megalithic monu- 
ments, by M. Alexandre Bertrand, at its second session in 1867. See 
Compte Rendu de la Deuxieme Session, Premier Livraison, p. 168. It is also 
worth considering how far this distribution in Denmark, Sweden, and 
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ceptions to this coastwise distribution have indeed been noticed, 
but they serve rather by their rarity to prove the rule. Profes- 
sor Worsaae has noticed a few examples in Thuringia, M. de 
Saussure is reported to have found four in Switzerland, and M. 
de Mortillet has observed a stone circle near Cesto Oalende, in 
Lombardy. Taking, therefore, a general view of the distribution 
of these monuments, and omitting, for the present, those men- 
tioned as occurring in Peru and the Pacific, about which but 
little is known, we find them occupying a continuous zone or 
belt, having Ceylon for its south-eastern and Great Britain for 
its north-western extremities. Eeference to the accompanying 
map will also show that on all sides, this zone is bounded and 
guided by well-marked physical features. Commencing with 
Ceylon and India, the eastern and northern boundary is defined 
by the Bay of Bengal, the Mountains of Assam, the Himalaya, 
with the great desert of Gobi beyond, the Hindu Koosh, and 
its continuation to the shores of the Caspian with the desert of 
Karsn to the north, the Caucasus, the Black Sea, the Balkan, 
the Alps, and the sea coast. On the south-west the zone is 
bounded by the Arabian and Bed Seas as far as Egypt ; and 
from thence as far as the Atlantic by the Great Desert of 
Sahara. So far, therefore, as our existing knowledge goes 
there is no great improbability in the supposition that these 
monuments, and the people who erected them, may have sprung 
up somewhere to the south of the great northern boundary of 
seas and mountains above mentioned ; and that, prevented 
from passing northward by that barrier, (which there is reason 
to believe, in consequence of the greater extent of ice and 
glaciers in prehistoric times, may have offered a far greater 
obstacle to the spread of the population than it does at present ;) 
they extended laterally. One branch, moved westward until 
it reached the shores of the Mediterranean, and then, becoming 
evidently a maritime people, coasted the southern shore, or both 
shores of that sea, and occupied the Mediterranean islands, 
until, having turned the western extremity of the Alps and 
attained the Atlantic, they coasted northwards, along the shores 
of the Atlantic, North Sea, and the Baltic, and ultimately 
arrived at the Gulf of Finland ; while another branch, moving 
eastward, passed through Persia into Hindustan. This course, 
we know, throughout its greater extent, to have been the 

Russia, may have been affected by changes in the relative position of land 
and water in ancient times. On the subject of the changes of surface 
affecting ethnography, see a paper by Mr. H. H. Howorth, in the seventh 
volume of the Transactions of the Ethnological Society, in ■which reasons 
are given for supposing that a great part of Northern Sweden, Finland, 
and Russia, were under water within the human era. 
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identical course which civilisation has followed during the his- 
toric period, commencing with our earliest knowledge of it in 
Egypt and in Chaldasa, and passing through Assyria, Greece, 
Rome, Spain, and France, into Great Britain ; while anotherbranch 
spread eastward through Persia into Hindustan. All the great 
tracts of the globe which are now believed to be devoid of me- 
galithic monuments, north-eastern Europe, central and northern 
Asia, central and southern Africa, Australia, and the two con- 
tinents of America, are the identical regions into which, up to 
the time of the middle ages, the light of civilisation had never 
penetrated. Is it therefore an unreasonable assumption that in 
prehistoric ages like causes may have produced like results, and 
that these megalithic monuments, resembling each other as 
closely as the institutions of civilised communities resemble 
each other now ; and being spread over the same area along 
which those institutions are known to have spread ; if they 
did not belong to a common people, may, like them, have 
sprang from a common source. Against this northward flow of 
early culture in Europe, it may perhaps be urged that the im- 
plements associated with those monuments in Britain, are of 
an earlier character than those which are found to be connected 
with them in the south of France, the implements of which 
country show a transition from the stone to the bronze age ;* 
whilst the same class of monuments in Africa and in India are 
often associated with weapons of iron, thus indicating that the 
culture may have developed in an opposite direction to that 
which I have supposed. But on the other hand, the megalithic 
monuments of Denmark are also associated with evidence of a 
transition period, and it appears also very probable that the 
outskirts and furthermost extremities of this region of early 
culture may have been in a less advanced condition than the 
more central parts, where the inhabitants, dwelling for a longer 
time in the same localities, would have had more time to develope 
their resources. 

Ancient traditions connected with Stonehenge, with the 
Lia-fail now in the coronation chair at Westminster, and other 
megalithic monuments in England and Ireland, point to the 
coast of Spain and to Africa as the source from which they were 
derived; and there are many customs handed down from re- 
mote antiquity which may be traced all through the region in 
which these monuments occur. Amongst these the singular 
custom of hanging pieces of rag, or scraps of clothing, upon 
trees as offerings to obtain alleviation from sickness, may be 

* Distribution des Dolmens dans le Departement de l'Aveyron, parM. E. 
Cartailhac. Comptes rendus du Congrfe d'Anthropologie et d'Arch6ologie 
Prehistoriques, Session de 1867. 
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mentioned as an instance in point. This custom prevails 
throughout Ireland, and is practised in Devonshire, Yorkshire, 
Scotland, and the Western Isles, in which countries it is usually 
associated with cairns or offerings of stones and with holy wells ; 
Burton says that it extends throughout northern Africa, from 
west to east ; Mungo Park mentions it in western Africa ; Sir 
Samuel Baker speaks of it on the confines of Abyssinia, and 
says that the people who practised it were unable to assign 
a reason for doing so ; Burton also found the same custom 
in Arabia during his pilgrimage to Mecca.* In Persia Sir 
William Ouseley saw a tree close to the large monolith above 
mentioned, covered with these rags, and he describes it as 
a practice appertaining to a religion long since proscribed 
in that country. In the Dekkau and in Ceylon Colonel Leslie 
says that the trees in the neighbourhood of wells may be 
seen covered with similar scraps of cotton ; Dr. A. Campbell 
speaks of it as being practised by the Limboos near Darjeeling, 
in the Himalaya, where it is associated, as in Ireland, with 
large heaps of stones ;f and Hue, in his travels, mentions it 
amongst the Tartars, the tree decorated with rags being planted 
in a heap of stones. It is impossible to believe that so singular 
a custom as this, invariably associated with cairns, megalithic 
monuments, holy wells, or some such early Pagan institutions, 
could have arisen independently in all these countries. Al- 
though it extends down the east coast of Africa as far as 
Zanzibar, I know of no country in which it is practised where 
it may not have been connected with the region under con- 
sideration. 

With respect to the original uses of these monuments, I 
think that we ought not too readily to infer from the fact that 
interments have been found in connection with the great 
majority of them, that they were all erected as memorials of the 
dead. The scripture accounts show that they were put up for 
other purposes; the twelve stones at Gilgal were set up to 
represent the twelve tribes of Israel, and we know that Gilgal 
was used for a variety of purposes ; Chardin, in his account of 
the stone circles he saw in Persia, mentions a tradition that they 
were used as places of assembly, each member of the council 
being seated on a stone; Homer, in his description of the shield 
of Achilles in the Iliad, speaks of the elders sitting in the place 
of justice upon stones in a circle ; Plot, in his account of the 
Eollrich stones in Oxfordshire, says that Olaus Wormius, Saxo 
Grammaticus, Meursius, and many other early historians, con- 

* Burton, Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccak, vol. i, p. 227. 
t Dr. A. Campbell, On the Tribes around Darjeeling. 'Transactions of 
the Ethnological Society, vol. vii, p. 149. 
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cur in stating that it was the practice of the ancient Danes to 
elect their kings in stone circles, each member of the council 
being seated on a stone ; the tradition arising out of this cus- 
tom, that these stones represent petrified giants, is widely 
spread in all countries where they occur, and Col. Forbes 
Leslie has shown that within the historic period, these circles 
were used in Scotland as places of justice. As we trace back 
human institutions to their sources, we find them constantly 
converging to a common stem ; the priest becomes the law- 
giver, the commander, and the medicine-man, and where these 
several functions, or the semblance of them, centered in one 
individual, they were doubtless administered in one common 
place. Such places of public assembly for all the common wants 
of the community, I believe, the megalithic monuments in the 
earliest stages of society to have been. The practice of burying 
in the dwelling of the deceased has been alluded to by Professor 
Nilsson and Sir John Lubbock, as the probable origin of most 
of the earliest forms of sepulchre; the great chiefs were, no 
doubt, buried in the place of most honour, and hence the fre- 
quent association of these structures with the relics of the dead. 
Even to this day we continue to bury in our churches, but 
posterity would be in error if on this account they were to infer 
that all our churches were erected as memorials of the dead. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that I think we have not as 
yet paid sufficient attention to distinguishing the numerous 
varieties of these and other vestiges of early people, and to inves- 
tigating the geographical distribution of each separate variety. 

The more we examine into the culture of the primitive in- 
habitants of the globe, the more we perceive it to have ex- 
panded and developed upon a plan analogous to that which has 
been observed in the development of species, and the more 
evident it becomes that the method of investigating these me- 
morials should be the same systematic method which we employ 
for investigating the phenomena of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

For example, we should derive but little knowledge from the 
bare assertion that the class of mammalia is very widely dis- 
tributed over the surface of the earth, but by studying the 
several varieties of the mammalia, and noticing their geo- 
graphical distribution, naturalists have come to a knowledge of 
the external causes which in particular localities have favoured 
the development of particular kinds, and by tracing back the 
relics of these varieties in geological ordei*, they are by degrees 
arriving at the power of assigning to each variety its true posi- 
tion in the order of creation. 

So, in like manner, by observing the distribution of the 

v 
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several varieties of each, class of the relics left to us by the 
aborigines of our species, we shall be enabled to see to what 
extent their variations are attributable to design, and, on the 
other hand, bow far they were necessitated by the imperfect 
command the fabricators had over the constantly varying forms 
of nature. For it appears to be a law, applicable alike to all 
people in a low state of culture, whether ancient or modern, that 
being devoid of rule or measure, and the materials on which they 
worked being of innumerable different shapes, and requiring 
enormous labour to fashion them into form, no two products of a 
primitive people ever exactly resemble each other, but all pre- 
sent slight modifications of size and outline ; and yet, notwith- 
standing this imperative necessity for change under which they 
labour, so persistently do they adhere to the same types, that any 
alteration of the forms of remote antiquity, or of the implements 
of savages, which is sufficient to denote, in however trivial a 
degree, novelty of design, is enough to mark an era in the 
development of their culture. As new ideas slowly spring up, 
and still more slowly receive acceptance, some of the numerous 
varieties of older forms become adapted, by a kind of natural 
selection, to newer uses, whilst at the same time, force of 
habit, and a spirit of conservatism, influence the retention of 
older types long after they have been superseded by new ones, 
so that the links of connection between older and newer forms 
are so continuous as to be almost imperceptible. Hence the 
importance of systematically classifying the varieties of pre- 
historic antiquity in the same manner that naturalists have 
classified their evidence of the varieties of species, in order 
that we may be enabled to trace out the channels through 
which progress has flowed in the gradual evolution of higher 
types. One of the greatest obstacles to the comprehensive 
study of these subjects is the absence of any recognised ter- 
minology ; this is so great a defect, that there is hardly any 
relic of antiquity to which a definite and well-understood name 
can be attached, tending greatly to the confusion of ideas, and 
to impede the collection of fresh evidence. 

I would venture to urge attention to this defect as one which 
it might be made a worthy object of this Society to remove. 
As the Society increases in vitality and in numbers, it ought 
not to remain a merely passive body, listening to papers, but 
should take an active part in the collection and systematisation 
of evidence. Including, as it does, amongst its members the 
names of nearly all those who are known to take a leading part 
in the study of man, this object ought not to be difficult of 
attainment, if for once in the history of anthropological science 
English ethnologists and anthropologists could be induced to 
put themselves in harness and pull together. 
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Time does not admit of my entering here into the details of 
the arrangement which I should propose. I have convinced 
myself that, owing to the causes above-mentioned, every scrap 
of evidence relating to the various subjects which fall within the 
province of the Society admits of being systematically classified. 

If the project finds favour with the Society, I should propose 
that a classification committee should be appointed, the func- 
tions of which would be, in the first place, to determine a 
classification from the materials already recorded in published 
works, dividing each branch of evidence into classes, subclasses, 
varieties, and subvarieties ; to letter and number each class 
and variety in such a manner as to enable it be briefly, yet 
accurately, expressed in maps. Having done this ; to obtain 
fresh evidence of the distribution of each class and variety by 
means of the notes and queries already established in the 
Quarterly Journal; to rearrange the classification in accordance 
with the fresh evidence by this means obtained; to map out the 
distribution of the several varieties in such a manner as may be 
found most practicable. Finally, to report periodically to the 
Society, exhibiting the distribution maps which have been 
drawn up. 

I feel convinced that some such arrangement as this would 
be the best means of enabling us to extricate ourselves from 
the empirical stage through which the science of man is at 
present struggling; and that it would lead us by degrees to 
what must be the ultimate object of this and all other allied 
societies, viz., a knowledge of the laws of nature which have 
influenced the growth and development of the human race. 

A discussion followed, in which the President, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Busk, Dr. A. Campbell, and Ool. Lane Fox took 
part. 



Ordinary Meeting, February 23rd, 1869. 

Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Assistant Secretary made the following communication 
on the part of Don Alfonso Steffens : — 

IX. — On some Stone Implements from the Island of San Jose. By Don 

Alfonso Steffens. 

Don Alfonso Steffens, a German merchant, who deals in 
pearls and precious stones, and a long time resident in Panama, 
is the owner of two or three islands in the Bay of Panama, 
which he purchased for the right of pearl fishing. Daring his 
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